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Editorial Announcement 


INFORMATION SERVICE has been examining its publica- 
tion plans in the light of the sudden total involvement of 
the United States in the war. The editor and the staff 
believe that such a publication has a wartime responsi- 
bility. At the same time we believe that its task now is to 
accentuate those elements in its regular program which 
the war crisis renders more urgent. 

Insofar as the maintenance of high morale is a spiritual 
task we feel an obligation to serve that end. This involves 
no distortion of our peacetime purpose or program. But 
we wish to employ our energies and such resources as we 
can command in strengthening the forces of Christian 
democracy and promoting intelligent efforts to prepare for 
the post-war period. 

At its meeting on November 28, 1941, the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council received the report of 
the Appraisal Committee, which had for some months been 
studying the organization and functioning of the Council. 
The report included, among other things, recommenda- 
tions for the expansion of the scope of the Department of 
Research and Education. The report is to be studied 
further but the Executive Committee voted that “in the 
meantime, the Department of Research and Education be 
encouraged to move in the direction of assuming equal 
responsibility for studying all phases of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s interests.” Looking in the same direction is current 
correspondence with the Study Commission of the World 
Council of Churches at Geneva pursuant to which the 
Department will undertake certain studies of interest to 
the ecumenical movement, the results to be published in 
INFORMATION SERVICE. 

For the immediate future, then, we propose to continue 
reporting on major issues and movements in the life of the 
Church and in its service to the community, and in what 
is broadly characterized as the field of social ethics. The 
progress of church unity, the liturgical movement and 
church architecture, trends in interchurch work, social 
action and parish services will have our attention. We 
plan to review the movement initiated by the promulgation 
of the Social Ideals of the Churches, with reference to 
particular social problems. We shall undertake to inform 
our readers also concerning social welfare needs, and the 
efforts to meet them, incident to the great increase in the 
armed forces of the nation and the unparalleled develop- 
ment of war industries. 

We shall, in particular, seek to keep our readers abreast 
of the thinking and planning for the post-war world that 
are now going on within the churches, in government cir- 


cles, and among educators, social scientists and social 
workers in this country and abroad. 


Chaplains in Correctional Institutions 


Up to this time little has been known concerning the 
extent or the nature of the services rendered by Protes- 
tant prison chaplains in America. The American Prison 
Association, in cooperation with the Commission on 
Prison Chaplains of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, has now completed an inquiry of 
which the results are recorded below. 

There were 61 full-time Protestant chaplains in as many 
state and federal correctional institutions of the United 
States, and 68 part-time chaplains serving the persons 
confined in 72 other institutions, in 1940. 

The information was secured from 239 out of the 276 
state and federal institutions. Data were obtained from 
all the 31 national, and from 208 out of 245 state, institu- 
tions. Information regarding Roman Catholic and Jewish 
work was previously available. 

Questions asked were brief and simple, and only a pre- 
liminary inquiry was attempted. Four types of religious 
ministry to the Protestants in the institutions were re- 
vealed: 1. That of full-time chaplains, so classified if 
they worked 40 hours or more a week at the institutions ; 
2. that of part-time chaplains ; 3. visits by “various clergy” 
in the neighborhood, usually for conducting services of 
worship only; 4. incidental services by staff members or 
others, not trained or ordained. 


The Full-Time Chaplains 


The 61 institutions having full-time chaplains had an 
approximate population of 100,000 persons, or slightly 
more than half of the average population of all state and 
federal institutions in 1940. All but nine of these institu- 
tions had 500 or more inmates. No institution had more 
than one full-time Protestant chaplain. 

In all instances but one, the full-time chaplain’s salary 
was paid from public funds. The exception was that of a 
salary paid by a council of churches. Annual cash salaries 
ranged from $500 to over $3,000. The “median” salary 
was between $2,000 and $2,200. 

In addition to conducting worship, chaplains partici- 
pated in many other activities. Of the 61 chaplains re- 
ported on, 48 were also engaged in religious education, 
57 did personal counseling, 34 served on classification 
committees, 30 made written reports to classification com- 
mittees, 22 served in libraries, 13 did some form of social 
work, 12 taught classes in prison schools, 12 supervised 
musical activities, 12 directed publications by inmates, 5 led 
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recreational events, 9 did club work, 11 conducted forums, 
5 assisted in dramatics, 7 did mail censorship, one re- 
ported serving as psychologist, and one as a “military in- 
structor.” 

The listing of such activities suggests that at a consid- 
erable number of institutions the chaplains’ duties were 
decidedly miscellaneous, even though there is a trend to- 
ward sharper definition of function. According to a set 
of standards issued by the Commission on Prison Chap- 
lains, the program of the chaplain should include the 
following: Personal counseling, religious education, par- 
ticipation in classification committee, written reports to 
classification committee, conducting worship. 

Fifty-two of the full-time chaplains reported that they 
were not responsible in any manner for discipline or cus- 
tody, while 9 reported that they had some responsibility. 
The prevailing opinion among prison officials and chap- 
lains is that they should be relieved of such responsibili- 
ties, which militate against their distinctive work as min- 
isters of religion. 

Thirty-nine of the 61 chaplains were asked by prison 
authorities for recommendations regarding parole. 

The average age of chaplains, judging by year of ordi- 
nation, was about 45 years. More than half the chaplains 
had served less than three years at their institutions. Apart 
from the federal service, the chaplaincy has not in any 
considerable degree become a “career” service. Twelve 
denominations were represented among the 61 chaplains. 
The number per denomination tended generally to vary 
with the size of the religious bodies represented in the 
nation. The very uneven distribution of chaplains is illus- 
trated by the fact that in the East North Central states 
49 per cent of the institutions were served by full-time 
Protestant chaplains, whereas in the Rocky Mountain 
states there were none. 


The Part-Time Chaplains 


Seventy-two institutions reported being served by 68 
part-time chaplains. (Three institutions reported they 
had more than one part-time chaplain.) These institutions 
had about 50,000 inmates, or about one-fourth of the total 
number of persons confined in the state and federal in- 
stitutions. The prison populations served varied greatly. 
One part-time chaplain served a prison population of be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000; twenty served average populations 
of less than 250. Six part-time chaplains reported that 
they received no salary at all from the institutions served. 
Nineteen of the others reporting received annual cash sala- 
ries of less than $500, most of these being between $200 
and $300. Twenty-six received from $500 to $1,000 a 
year. Fourteen received more than $1,000, one of 
these receiving over $2,000. The information received 
indicates that only three, possibly four, of the part-time 
salaries paid were furnished from church sources. 

Nine of these chaplains gave on an average one hour a 
week or less to their work, obviously to conduct worship. 
The time given by others ranged upward to one person 
who gave 30 hours. In spite of the limited time given, 
part-time chaplains also participated generously in many 
of the other activities noted above for full-time chaplains. 
For example, 49 chaplains reported personal counseling ; 
35, religious education; 11, library service; 10, social 
work; 12, work on classification committees. It is be- 
lieved all chaplains conduct worship service, although five 
did not check this item. Obviously, the duties were 
“heterogeneous,” and the amount of time given to the 
activities reported must have been very limited. 


The system of visits by “various clergy” generally turns 
out to be nothing more than arranging for the conduct of 
worship services, with little or no relation of chaplaincy 
service to the program of rehabilitation in the institutions, 

Twenty-five institutions reported that they had no Prot- 
estant program, or gave information so meager that the 
conclusion of “no program” seems accurate. About 6,000 
persons are inmates in these 25 institutions. One had 
over 1,000 inmates, one between 500 and 1,000, while the 
remainder are smaller. Many of these institutions are in 
the Rocky Mountain states, where those with no program 
amount to 44 per cent of all the institutions. 

It is probable that many of the 37 institutions that 
failed to answer the questionnaire are visited by “various 
clergy.” These 37 not replying were 13 per cent of the 
total number of institutions, and had about 9 per cent of 
the institutional population. 

The study also showed conclusively that institutions for 


women are served much less adequately than those for 
men. 


Some Generalizations 


Probably from 60 to 65 per cent of the total federal and 
state prison population had access to a “reasonably ade- 
quate” Protestant religious ministry, but about 70 per 
cent of the institutions had inadequate Protestant religious 
service. Also, not one of the large prisons reported more 
than one full-time paid Protestant chaplain. Careful esti- 
mates indicate that one full-time chaplain cannot serve 
effectively over 1,200 persons. At least two full-time 
Protestant chaplains are needed at certain of the larger 
institutions. Institutional officials have felt “plagued” by 
denominational problems, particularly in the selection of 
Protestant chaplains. In giving advice in this matter, 
councils of churches and ministerial associations are in- 
creasingly helpful. Some prison officials still regard the 
chaplain as a “necessary nuisance,” but appreciation of 
the value of the services of a trained chaplain is spreading. 
In the federal prison system, there are systematized co- 
operative relations between the governmental and church 
authorities, the latter being represented through the Com- 
mission on Prison Chaplains, but in the states no such 
systematic contacts have generally been made. The plan 
obtaining in federal prisons might well be more widely 
used in the states. It is felt by those identified with the 
federal system, that it increases the chaplain’s responsi- 
bility to the institution he serves, strengthens his position 
as a representative of the churches, and serves to round 
out the “total treatment” program of the institution. 

Salaries prevailing are generally too low to encourage 
professional careers. Improvement of the professional 
status of the chaplain seems to depend very largely upon 
the interest and competence of the state and local councils 
of churches. The greatest problems have to do with the 
selection of candidates; the relation of the chaplain both 
to the institution and to the churches; and the limiting 
and defining of the program of work, so as to enable the 
chaplain to become a full-time religious worker rather 
than a “jack-of-all prison trades.” 

No account has been taken in this report of military 
prisons, or of correctional institutions maintained by coun- 
ties or municipalities. 


“Relief in These Times” 


What is happening in regard to relief today is summed 
up under the above caption by Gertrude Springer and 
Kathryn Close in Survey Midmonthly (New York) for 
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November. The data were secured by querying informed 
persons throughout the country. In most cases the figures 
are those for October 1. The writers find that in the 
areas of “great defense activity” in the East, part of the 
Middle West, and on the Pacific Coast, there have been 
“spectacular drops in the general relief rolls.” In the 
South there has been “little statistical change in relief 
rolls, but some decrease in ‘waiting lists.’ ” 

Localities where the drop in the relief rolls has been 
greatest are for the most part those with “the most nearly 
adequate general relief programs before ‘defense’.” These 
communities, the writers point out, were the only ones 
with “any appreciable number of employables on the 
rolls.” But little change is evident in places where only 
“unemployables” were granted general relief or where 
there was none at all. General relief is “approaching 
nearer and nearer to a category of ‘unemployables’.” 


In the East 


The most striking reduction in relief rolls seems to 
have been in Hartford, Conn., where there are just under 
a fourth as many cases as in March, 1939. In Worcester, 
Mass., there are about a third as many cases as in June, 
1939, the peak for that community. The relief rolls in 
— Island have been “nearly halved” since January 

rst. 

For New York State as a whole, it was estimated that 
there would be a reduction in case load of about 17 per 
cent for 1941. (Figures for October, 1941, however, as 
printed in the State Charities Aid Association News, 
New York, for November, indicate that the decrease 
will be much greater than 17 per cent for the state as a 
whole. The greatest drop has been in the numbers on 
WPA, not in those on home relief. From October, 1940, 
to October, 1941, there was a decrease of almost 30 per 
cent in the number of those on home relief or on WPA.) 
The reduction in New York City has been 23 per cent, 
for the rest of the state 45 per cent. (The State Charities 
Aid Association explains that New York City is less 
affected by changes in industrial production than some 
other parts of the stafe because factory employment is 
relatively less important than consumer services, merchan- 
dizing and construction. Aliens and Negroes have bene- 
fitted much less from increased opportunities for employ- 
ment than have white citizens. The proportion of both 
groups is much greater in New York City than in the 
rest of the state.) By September, 1941, the case load for 
home relief and WPA in New York City had dropped 56 
per cent since June, 1935. In Rochester there has been 
a 40 per cent drop, and in Buffalo nearly a third. 

On October 1 there were just over a quarter as many 
cases on the relief rolls in Pennsylvania as in August, 
1939, and half as many on WPA. In more than half of 
the families on general relief there is no employable 
person. 


In the South 


For Maryland as a whole there has been a 16 per cent 
drop in general relief. Actually, however, the real im- 
provement is mainly in Baltimore, where most of the 
state’s defense industries are located. For the rest of the 
state there has been a decrease of only three per cent. 

In Richmond, Va., the numbers on relief have actually 
increased because of lay-offs in WPA. There are, how- 
ever, fewer applications. Norfolk, Va., on the other hand, 
now has slightly over a third as many cases as in Septem- 
ber, 1939. But the decline has been much less rapid 
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during the last year partly because of cuts in WPA rolls 
and partly because of dependent children without “accept- 
able relatives” to whom the money may be paid. 

In North Carolina, Knoxville, Tenn., Alabama, New 
Orleans, and Dallas, Texas there has been very little 
change in the situation. Applications for WPA, CCC and 
NYA have declined. For the most part general relief has 
been available only for the unemployables in these states. 
In Alabama “there are still nearly 16,000 ‘employable 
unemployed’ with no means of subsistence other than fed- 
eral surplus commodities.” 


The Middle West 


In the sections of the Middle West where the defense 
industries are active there has been a decided reduction 
in the case load. In Indiana and Wisconsin it has dropped 
about 50 per cent during the year. In Ohio the decline 
has been greatest in Dayton where the case load is 40 per 
cent lower and expenditures 49 per cent lower. Unem- 
ployables, aliens and Negroes are still on general relief in 
Chicago. It seems that there cannot be much more of 
a decline in the load “unless industry changes its attitude 
toward the latter two groups.” In the sections of the 
Middle West where there is little or no defense work 
there has been for the most part some decline in the 
number on relief but in many sections family grants are 
still “completely inadequate.” 


The Pacific Coast 


In Washington the number on general relief has drop- 
ped 61 per cent since August, 1939, but the number of 
cases receiving old age pensions increased almost 50 per 
cent since March, 1941. 


The Dark Side of the Picture 


But even where there has been a spectacular drop in 
numbers relief officials are frequently not sanguine about 
the future. In some communities there is serious threat 
of unemployment in the non-defense industries because 
of priorities. “Stranded ‘defense migrants’” are already 
a problem in some sections. In others there has been 
heavy pressure to reduce appropriations even lower than 
the smaller case load warrants. That family grants are 
“entirely inadequate” because of higher living costs, is 
the report from many sources. Yet in most places, it 
seems, only social workers are aware of the situation. A 
few cities, like Baltimore, have increased allowances dur- 
ing the past year. But in Richmond, Va., two cuts have 
been made, “one reducing all grants ‘back to the nearest 
dollar,’ and the other eliminating ‘incidentals’ and certain 
other ‘non-essential’ items from the budgets.” In Alabama 
the State Department of Welfare estimates that “the ‘relief 
dollar’ is now worth only 77 cents compared with its value 
a year ago.” 

Since the data were gathered two months before the 
war broke out, unemployment in non-defense industries 
due to priorities has undoubtedly increased. 


The British Social Services 
Eric Biddle of the American Public Welfare Associa- 


tion describes war-time developments in the British social 
services in an interview in the October Survey Mid- 
monthly. Even before World War I Parliament had pro- 
vided for old age pensions, and health and unemployment 
insurance though only a few groups were included at that 
time. By the fall of 1939 when World War IT broke out 
the following programs of social insurance and assistance 
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were operating on a national scale: “health insurance, un- 
employment insurance, widows, orphans and old age con- 
tributory pension scheme, non-contributory old age pen- 
sions, workmen’s compensation, and several forms of pub- 
lic assistance and non-contributory pensions.” Towns and 
counties still carried on local public assistance work for 
residual relief, child welfare, and institutional care. “Prac- 
tically all classes of labor except domestic servants’ were 
eligible for 26 weeks of benefits from unemployment in- 
surance. After that they could receive unemployment 
assistance. Each of the national social insurance systems 
operated under “completely separate administrative sys- 
tems.” In 1940 the Assistance Board (formerly the Un- 
employment Assistance Board) took over the administra- 
tion of supplementary aid to beneficiaries under the Con- 
tributory Old Age, Widows, and Orphans Pension Act. 
It also provides assistance for those whose loss of income 
or injury is directly due to the war. Grants are higher in 
such cases than for the older types of assistance. 

The “means test” is still in existence, except for civil- 
ians injured by enemy action, but the Assistance Board 
has abandoned the policy of “relatives’ responsibility.” 
An unmarried working young person living in the house- 
hold of an applicant may be required to pay not more than 
the maximum that he would be expected to pay for board. 
The same principle is followed when individuals or fami- 
lies who are living with relatives apply for relief. This, 
Mr. Biddle explained, was “the result of the stipulation 
made by the Labour party at the time it entered the gov- 
ernment after Dunkirk.” 

Compulsory war damage insurance, administered by the 
Board of Trade, covers all real property in the United 
Kingdom. Household effects and chattels may also be 
insured. Claims will be settled after the war but the 


Assistance Board makes grants for goods needed imme- 


diately such as clothing, furniture, kitchen ware, and work- 
men’s tools. 

The number of offices through which the Assistance 
Board works has greatly increased and personnel has 
more than doubled since September, 1939. It worked in 
close cooperation with the Labor Exchanges (the local 
public employment offices). “These exchanges have be- 
come the country’s clearing house for manpower, both 
for production and for the armed forces.” To their origi- 
nal employment office duties and the paying of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits have been added the payment of 
the unemployment assistance grants made by the Assis- 
tance Board. Its committees to hear appeals for unem- 
ployment assistance benefits now act as “local draft 
boards” and hear appeals under the Essential Work Or- 
der, the Compulsory Fire Watching Order, etc. “These 
committees, made up of an employer’s representative and 
a worker’s representative, are drawn from voluntary pan- 
els, and are presided over by an impartial chairman, em- 
ployed by the Ministry of Labor on a fee basis.” The 
Exchanges also act as referral and receiving agencies for 
workers who have been assigned to essential war work in 
a community new to them. 

In spite of the fact that industrial workers are “subject 
to their country’s beck and call nearly to the same extent 
as are her military men,” there are about 220,000 persons 
eligible for unemployment insurance benefits. These are 
“the temporarily unemployed or persons becoming unem- 
ployable through loss of skill due to age or some other 
reason.” Workers who are being trained in factories for 
defense work are paid by the government during the 
training period. Rates are fixed by the government in 


consultation with representatives of employers and organ- 
ized labor. 

The benefits paid for health insurance have been in- 
creased to take care of rising costs. The Emergency Med- 
ical Service takes care of civilian casualties, evacuated 
mothers and children, and certain other groups. Services 
to children are free, others pay according to their ability, 
Men rejected for the army or industrial employment be- 
cause of their health are being rehabilitated under a plan 
by which the national government reimburses local com- 
munities for medical services. 

The Ministry of Food carries on a nutrition program 
which includes “rationing, communal feeding, a milk dis- 
tribution plan, and an educational program ai 1ed at popu- 
larizing the nourishing foods.” In August, 1941, there 
were about 1,100 British restaurants (communal feeding 
stations) operated by local authorities under the Minis- 
try’s program. In these a meal may be had for a shilling ; 
those who cannot pay are given meal tickets. The Minis- 
try of Health has the power to requisition housing or 
billets. This is actually carried out by the local authori- 
ties. 

The latter no longer have heavy financial responsibili- 
ties but their administrative tasks have increased. They 
organize civil defense operations and administer institu- 
tional care and “residual relief” for the unemployed. Most 
of the services for people whose homes have been de- 
stroyed in air raids are carried on by local authorities. 
In the better organized communities these are located in 
a single administrative center. 


Church and State—A Swiss Pronouncement 


The following statement by Judge Max Wolff, given on 
October 29 before the Zurich Church Synod, is furnished 
by the International Christian Press and Information 
Service (Geneva) : 

“The state too, in all the extent and all the dreadfulness 
of its power, comes within the area of Christ’s power. ... 
We Reformed Churchmen have a word to say to the 
state. The Reformed Church must cling with all its de- 
termination to this position, if it is not to be untrue to its 
confession of faith; it-cannot therefore allow political au- 
thorities to limit in an arbitrary way its sphere of action. 
... For our Reformed Church, service of the truth means 
the same thing as service of its Lord. To be silent about 
the truth means for a Reformed Christian to deny Jesus 
Christ. Zwingli has said this clearly enough: ‘We must 
prefer death to concealment of the truth.’ Only obedience 
to God’s Word has a promise attached to it. If the attempt 
is made to say anything different to our nation, then its 
soul is harmed. . . . There is a great danger connected 
with the neutral attitude of mind which our nation is 
supposed to adopt. . . . The Church would be unfaithful 
to its mission if it silently accepted measures which arbi- 
trarily restrict the statement of the truth, for it knows that 
justice has its origin in God and that God is denied when 
justice and injustice are no longer allowed to be called by 
their proper names.” 


A New “Tool” for Rural Churches 


Getting Established on the Land is the title of a 
“farmer discussion group pamphlet,” just published by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A., Washington. 
Materials for six discussions are outlined. Anyone wish- 
ing to organize a discussion group will find this pamphlet a 
useful “tool.” Single copies are free. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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